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MEMORIAL OF JOHN QUINN 


£*6 

No artist ever succeeded in creating a satisfying likeness of 
John Quinn: that there was in him a quality bound to prove 
baffling, that something which reveals a master among men. 

The public knew of him as a lawyer and as a collector of 
books and works of art. To those who knew him well he was 
more than that; a thinker, a lover of art and a leader. Born 
in 1870 and reared in a modest home in an Ohio community 
he belonged to the first native born generation of his people. 
He went to various schools, none of which left an impression 
on him except Harvard, where he finished his law studies. 
There he came in contact with minds which did quicken his 
own—James in philosophy, Santayana in art, Thayer in law. 
But he was very largely self-taught as was bound to be the 
case in one of naturally encyclopedic mind. His reading was 
tremendous and he retained the essence of all that he read 
which was worth while. 

He had an inborn gift for all that concerned public affairs, 
It Avas no mere accident that his first employment brought him, 
still almost a boy, to a vantage point for the observation of 
national politics, the Treasury Department at Washington, as 
Secretary of its head during the Harrison administration. 
There he met the leading public men of the day and learned 
their ways. 

He did not remain in the National Capital very long but 
went from there to Cambridge and lived in what was then the 
foremost intellectual center in America before he came to its 
business center. In the New York to which he came, he found 
great lawyers—it was the heroic age of the Bar: Evarts had 
barely retired, Choate and Carter were arguing great cases 
against each other, James and Tracy were prominent in sensa¬ 
tional trials. As assistant to General Tracy, a former member 
of the Harrison cabinet, John Quinn began his career at the 
Bar. It was a career of unremitting toil. The thinker and the 
artist in him gave him a combined instinct for perfection in 
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workmanship. No man had a harder taskmaster than John 
Quinn was to himself. 

Before he was thirty-five he had defeated in court men of 
great renown at the bar and he had become partner in a suc¬ 
cessful firm, one of whose members was to be President Wil¬ 
son’s last Secretary of State. At thirty-six he founded his own 
office. Not only was he an able bank lawyer, but one of New 
York’s foremost general practitioners. 

Tall, of fine bearing and commanding presence, he could 
appeal to the mind and to the heart because he had both a big 
mind and a big heart. This made him successful before juries 
as well as judges. In him lightning speed and sureness in 
thought were combined with exceptional power for terse, strik¬ 
ing, imaginative expression. 

From the beginning of the world war he stood wholeheart¬ 
edly and effectively on the side of the allies. It is too soon to 
tell the whole story of this. Suffice it to say that as early as 
August, 1914, he furnished unanswerable legal arguments 
against a plan, which if successful, would have provided the 
Central Powers with a government-owned American merchant 
marine for neutral trade consisting of the German ships bottled 
up in American harbors, thus fore-stalling the Allied blockade 
or in the alternative bringing the United States into the war 
on the German side. It did not deter him from defeating the 
transaction that its consummation would have been profitable 

No man in New York had a better insight into national and 
international affairs than John Quinn. 

Although he never held any public office, he gained quietly a 
real and telling influence in national politics. Most of the 
really able public men knew him and were glad to discuss im¬ 
portant questions with him. His advice was sound and disin¬ 
terested. This accounts for his friendships with great men in 
both parties, foremost among whom were Theodore Roosevelt 
and Senator Underwood. 

No American did as much to aid the forces which brought 
about the spiritual awakening of Ireland. He was the American 
friend and guide of those who made the Irish Renaissance— 
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W. B. Yeats, “A. E.,” J. M. Synge, Lady Gregory among the 
poets and writers—many others in other spheres. 

His interest in art developed in him an inborn sense of kin¬ 
ship with the French people. No American did more to make 
known in this country what he called “the living art” of France. 
The catholicity of his tastes embraced all that was great in 
art. He gave Seurat’s masterpiece “The Circus” to the Louvre 
Museum of Paris. His library was a monument to the vast¬ 
ness and diversity of his learning and of his literary relation¬ 
ships; witness among many, Conrad and Ezra Pound. He 
acquired a splendid knowledge of French literature. His 
knowledge of great works of other languages was as consid¬ 
erable as translations permitted. 

His conversation was stimulating and exhilarating. With 
his wisdom he mingled a wit which was bubbling much of the 
time in original and entertaining epigrams dropped here and 
there with a turn often classic and at times rabelaisian; always 
inimitably his own. 

The Bar lost one of its really important figures and the 
world of art and art literature a great friend when John Quinn 
was prematurely taken from us. 

Maurice Leon 




MR. QUINN AS A COLLECTOR 

js*? 

Since Mr. Quinn’s collection consists of over two thousand 
works, the present exhibition can convey no more than a slight 
idea of its importance, and of the extent and intensity of the 
culture which brought it into existence. Even a partial show¬ 
ing, however, of what is probably the greatest modern collec¬ 
tion in this country or in Europe may well serve to make clear 
the fact that the final attainment of the lover of art is the ability 
to judge well the production of his own period. When we 
deal with the past we have constantly to ask ourselves whether 
we are speaking our own thought or whether we are merely 
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echoing the accepted judgments; in the case of modern art we 
are thrown on our own resources. Amid the conflict of opin¬ 
ions around him, Mr. Quinn chose for himself the things that 
seemed important, and—never content with first impressions— 
he put his acquisitions to the severest test for works of art, he 
lived with them. And living with them, studying them, frankly 
rejecting what he found to be less valuable than he had at first 
believed, he had, as to those which survived the test, a convic¬ 
tion which could have been reached in, no other way. From 
mere ownership of his pictures he went on to moral possession 
of them, to an intimate and vital association with them. The 
names of the great collectors are forever linked with the works 
to which they gave their support. And the great patrons, like 
John Quinn, have always taken as their chief interest the art 
of their own day. 

Prepared by an admirable knowledge of the past to meet the 
problems of his time, Mr. Quinn had faith that the modern 
art he enjoyed so keenly was the true exponent of the genius of 
its period, even as the great arts of the past were of theirs.' By 
reason of this fact he entered the category of the master appre- 
ciators of the old days; and in the same proportion he drew 
away from the mass of collectors who are still extracting their 
primary education from “echoes instead living voices,” to use a 
phrase such as Mr. Quinn himself preferred. 

Had Greece kept to the precedents laid down by Egypt, 
had the Gothic men not left Greek art to its creators, had the 
Renaissance not refused to be overawed by the grandeur of 
the Gothic, those three prodigious epochs would have left, not 
the immortal things we have from them, but pale and valueless 
copies. Things of the latter type are being made in unheard 
of quantities to-day. But beside them are the productions of 
those modern artists who follow not the dead letter of the law, 
but its spirit, “which gives life.” John Quinn knew that spirit ; 
and so this exhibition is not a memorial to one who has died 
but to one who lived. The affectionate remembrance of the 
men of genius to whom he gave steady and generous encour¬ 
agement, and the benefit to American artists and laymen result¬ 
ing from the presence of his collection in this country will be 
the enduring memorial of the great friend of art who has gone 
from among us. Walter Pach 
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First Floor 

WEBER, MAX 
The Wrestlers 
LAWSON, ERNEST 
Landscape 

LAWSON, ERNEST 
Marine 

WEBER, MAX 
Women on Rocks 
CASSATT, MARY 
Mere et Enfant 

PRENDERGAST, CHARLES 
Dancer and Stags 
PRENDERGAST, MAURICE 
A Figure Study 

PRENDERGAST, MAURICE 
Picnic 

PRENDERGAST, MAURICE 
The Promenade 
DAVIES, ARTHUR B. 

Hearts’ Hansel 
DAVIES, ARTHUR B. 
Shepherds 

DAVIES, ARTHUR B. 
Palladium 

DAVIES, ARTHUR B. 

Peach Stream Valley 
DAVIES, ARTHUR B. 

Nude Study 

KUHN, WALT 
Portrait 
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16 KUHN, WALT 

Morning 

17 CEZANNE, PAUL 

Madame Cezanne 

18 DERAIN, ANDRE 

Window on the Park 

19 PICASSO, PABLO 

Maternity- 

20 PICASSO, pAblo 

The Sad Mother 

21 ROUSSEAU, HENRI 

La Bohemienne Endormie 

22 GAUGUIN, PAUL 

Promenade au bord de la mer, Tahiti 

23 MATISSE, HENRI 

Nature Morte 

24 LAURENCIN, MARIE 

Femmes dans un Parc 

25 SEGONZAC, ANDRE DUNOYER de 

The Two Bathers 

26 REDON, ODILON 

L’Initiation a l’Etude 

27 SEURAT, GEORGES 

The Circus 

Bequeathed to the Musee du Louvre 

28 REDON, ODILON 

Pandora 

29 VAN GOGH, VINCENT 

Self Portrait 

30 TOULOUSE-LAUTREC, HENRI de 

Woman Seated in a Garden 
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31 REDON, ODILON 

Vase of Flowers 

32 DERAIN, ANDRE 

Still Life 

33 DUFY, RAOUL 

Landscape 

34 DELAUNAY, ROBERT 

Saint Severin 

35 DUFY, RAOUL 

Still Life 

36 MATISSE, HENRI 

Nude Reclining 

37 MATISSE, HENRI 

The Cyclamen 

38 ROUAULT, GEORGES 

The Palace of Ubu Roi 

39 DUFY, RAOUL 

Still Life 

40 FRESNAYE, ROGER de la 

Flowers 

41 BLANCHET, ALEXANDRE 

Deux Amies 

42 VILLON, JACQUES 

Portrait de Mile. Y. D. 

43 WRIGHT, S. MACDONALD 

Interior 

44 SEVERINI, GINO 

Danseuse 

45 METZINGER, JEAN 

La Fumeuse 

46 SEVERINI, GINO 

Train Blinde en Action 
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47 SEVERINI, GINO 

Guitarist and Spanish Dancer 

48 PICASSO, PABLO 

Still Life 

49 METZINGER, JEAN 

La Plume Jaune 

Second Floor 

50 SHEELER, CHARLES 

Zuinia 

51 GUYS, CONSTANTIN 

Le bel Attelage 

52 JACOB, MAX 

Place de la Bastille 

53 MANET, EDOUARD 

Le Polichinelle 

54 BRAQUE, GEORGES 

Still Life 

55 PASCIN, JULES 

Portrait of Hermine David 

56 MARIN, JOHN 

Landscape 

57 DERAIN, ANDRE 

Le Joueur de Cornemuse 

58 LAURENCIN, MARIE 

Reverie 

59 PICASSO, PABLO 

Woman Dressing her Hair 

60 VLAMINCK, MAURICE de 

Le Mont Valerien 

61 DERAIN, ANDRE 

Self Portrait 

mi 








62 PUVIS de CHAVANNES, PIERRE 

L’Ete—Etude pour la decoration de l’EIotel 
de Ville de Paris 

63 PASCIN, JULES 

Model 

64 SHANNON, CHARLES H. 

Summer 

65 JOHN, AUGUSTUS 

Woman in Blue and Pink—St. Chamus 

66 INNES, J. D. 

Garn Lake 

67 GORE, SPENCER F. 

Mornington Crescent 

68 JOHN, AUGUSTUS 

The Way Down to the Sea 

69 JOHN, GWEN 

Study of a Woman 

70 INNES, J. D. 

The Palm Tree 

71 INNES, J. D. 

Arenig 

72 JOHN, GWEN 

Girl Reading at the Window 

73 INNES, J. D. 

Palm Trees at Collioure 

74 GIRIEUD, PIERRE 

Hommage a Gauguin 

75 LEES, DERWENT 

Lowering Clouds 

76 RIVERA, DIEGO M. 

La Cruche 

77 LEES, DERWENT 

A Sullen Day 
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LAWSON, ERNEST 
Washington Heights 
INNES, J. D. 

The Cactus 

NELSON, GEOFFREY 
Portrait 

JOHN, GWEN 
Girl in Blue 
DERAIN, ANDRE 

Parliament Houses, London 
PISSARRO, CAMILLE 

Apple Trees in Blossom, Eragny 
ZAK, EUGENE 
En Ete 


SCULPTURE 

85 BRANCUSI, CONSTANTIN 

Bird 

86 MANOLO, MANUEL 

Femme Nue Accroupie 

87 BRANCUSI, CONSTANTIN 

Mile. Pogany 

88 BRANCUSI, CONSTANTIN 

Mother and Child 


89 

DUCHAMP-VILLON, 

Torse d’Homme 

RAYMOND 

90 

DUCHAMP-VILLON, 

Baudelaire 

Raymond 

91 

DUCHAMP-VILLON, 

Femme Assise 

RAYMOND 

92 

EPSTEIN, JACOB 



Carving in Flenite 










